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POLO AT BLACKPOOL. 


“Poor Papa is in splendid form. His latest hobby is Polo, and visitors to Blackpool just now are positively thunderstruck at his juvenility. At present 
things are a wee bit amateurish, perhaps. They ride donkeys instead of ponies, and, until proper tackle arrives from town, they have to make shift with whatever 
comes handy. Mamma met with a slight mishap the other morning while watching the play on the North Beach. Pa’s mount became restive, and Ma was 
seen to mingle with the surging billows. Rescued from a salt and watery grave, she is now the most sought after woman in Blackpool.” —Toorsit. 


THE PERILS OF JOURNALISM. SAWNEY. 


—— 
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A REMARKABLE if objectionable personage was Sawney 
Cunningham, executed for murder at Leith on April 12th, 
1635—“a monster of profaneness and wicked living,’ who, 
“from his earliest acquaintance with the world, had aban- 

| doned himself to evil practices,” and “committed every 
wickedness that could exaggerate the character of a most 
profane wretch, for it is impossible to enumerate, much 
more to describe the quantity of his villainies, they being a 
series of such horrid and incredible actions, that the very 
inserting them here would only make the reader think an 
imposition were put upon him in transmitting accounts so 
shocking and horrible.” 

Luckily—or, unluckily, some may think—these accounts 
| are not to be found among the records of crime at our dis- 
| posal, but two curious episodes in Sawney’s life should find 
| a place here. One‘day, going disguised to an astrologer’s 
| house and passing himself off asan astrologer, he prophesied 
| that the learned man would die at the hands of the hang- 

man. “I am not used, friend,” said the other, sternly, “to 
have persons come into my house and tell me to my face 
that lam to be hanged. As for telling you yest fortune, 
I'll be plain with you. You'll swing ina halter so sure as 
|. Splatterink was a budding journalist, who deter- 2. And he soon came to the conclusion that descrip- 3. Through the loss of which he is run in at the sie: oricloe Bach Mean ig ig aan in ——_ ar 
This very day month you shall go, in spite of all your fore- 


mined that his article, “Six Weeks asa Tramp,” shoul tive writing has its disadvantages, With blistered feet next town as a vagrant, and narrowly escapen 
knock creation and eclipse Greenwood. His journey and aching limbs he fell asleep under a haystack, and fourteen days. He does all his articles now en- u ata 
opeued with every promise of interesting adventures, two real tramps kiudly relieved him ui his cash — tirely from imagiuation. sight. aud eudeavours to the contrary, to yay a visit to 
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Fe ler Bean, your uncle. Him shall you kill and assuredly 
ve hanged.” ] 

Sawney laughed and soon forgot all about the astrologer's words, 
but, sure enough, on the day named he chanced to visit his uncle, 
and he stabbed him to death and cut the throat of the servant-maid 
who surprised him inthe act. True he escaped for want of wit- 
nesses, but, being impeached for another crime by agang of thieves 
with whom he was associated, he was condemned to death, 

Another strange story is this: His wife was avery pretty woman, 
but her cunning was equal to her beauty. Among her numerous 
admirers was a rich young lawyer, who was for ever at her heels, 
and she and Sawney, to whom, in spite of his cruelty and neglect, 
she was deeply attached, concocted a plot to rob him. | It was 
agreed that the husband should pretend to be gone on a journey. 
and that the wife should invite the lawyer to the house and induce 
him to bring with him asum of one hundred pounds to help her 
to pay some pressing claims, " 
gold laid upon the table, than Sawney rushed out from his place of 
concealment, and, falling on the luckless Lothario, beat him to 
death. This tragic ending the wife had not reckoned on, and now 
the body must be got rid of. All being quiet, Sawney carried it 
out of the house and put it ina cellar of the house the murdered 
man had lived at. Here the corpse was found by a fellow-lodger, 
to whom the lawyer had confided the particulars of his assignation, 
He, fearing that he might be accused of killing his friend in his 
turn, carried the body Rack to Sawney’s house door, where he set 
it down, “Madam,” we read, shortly afterwards, “opening the 
door, let the body of her late lover tumble into the passage, which 
put her ina fright.” 

Sawney, hearing what had happened, arose, dressed, and once 
more set out with his gruesome burthen, He had not gone far, 
however, when he heard voices and concealed himself to watch, 
when he saw some thieves hiding two large tlitches of bacon they 
had stolen ina sack in a cellar, Sawney took the bacon and left 
the lawyer in the sack. The thieves repaired to a public-house, 
and, having rung up the landlord and drunk several bottles of his 


He came; but no sooner was the | 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


{Saturday, August 8, 1691. 


“You don’t know the difference between chatk and cheese,” said 
Julius Spoofly to Leonardo Shamash, as they sat in the Friv. stalls, 
admiring the new “ Pas de Forty-two.” “There's a good deal of 
chalk on ‘our gals,’ " said Leonardo, a but still they're rather cheesey, 
all the same,” and as he gaily kissed his two and ninepenny 
lavenders, the head man at the front telephoned for a couple of 
extra chuckers-out, as the front row was getting a gooseberry sight 
too lively. *\* 

“Ir I had my time over again,” said the only Great One, “| 
should set up as a doctor.” “ Well, at anyrate, you've got some- 
thing to begiu with,” answered Mac, the mindful. “What's that?” 
“Why, what a stunning red lamp that nose of yours would make.” 
SLOPER sighed. ‘‘There's nothing like words best left unsaid— 
unless when they say take another three penn'orth.” 

zs * 


* 
RETURNING from the wedding trip, 
Said Bungcum to his wife, 
“What duties of the partnership 
Will you conduct—my life?" 


Her loving eyes on him she bent, 
And whispered softly, “ Dear, 
You take the business management, 
And | will be cashier.” 
“ How like them!” murmured the Bleared Eyed Wreck, as the 
Blue Eved Babbler concluded the above effusion :—“ How lke 
Mrs. 8. !” *,* 


“W'ER'VE yer been?” asked Chorley. 
‘Welsh ‘Arp,’ replied "Arry. “Catch many?” tersely inquired 
Chorley. “Catch many?” repeated 'Arry. “You bet I did! Well, 
there now, I don't rightly know ‘ow many I did catch, but I was 
a-pullin’ of ’em in so fast that the bloomin’ landlord come out and 
offered me ‘alfa quid to leave off, ‘cos he said I'd sunk the water 
two feet already, and if I went on I should empty the bally lake.” 


“Been fishin’ at the 


Sat 


best wine, asked him if he would take the bacon in payment. He *,* Bouts 
consenting, one of them fetched the sack, on opening which “they “ Mama,do they have parties in heaven?” askeda little cherub, «Georg 
were surprised to seea man’s head peep out. ‘ Rascals !* the vintner “No, my dear,” replied her mamma; “what made you think that?" paricee 
cried out; ‘this is the body of Mr. Hamilton, the lawyer, and you “Why, the clergyman was speaking in church to-day about the n fool? 
have murdered him.” heavenly host, and when gives a dinner, the papers call him fa my a 
The unfortunate wretches could make no defence, and were ‘the host,’and so I thought ” “You think too much, my dear,” re 
tried, found guilty and hanged. observed the parent ; “you'd better go to bed!” Pow 
* * * * e . i Pet 
“Billiam!” bleated the Blue Eyed Budlet. A LAD of forty summers and sai 


tut Billiam let tly with both hoofs, and the Blossom squirmed. 


Wooed a maid of thirty Junes, 


ished at 
to take 


They are merry boys ! ; Be And the stars looked down at 1 A.M, I have 1 

( Next week, “ Dick Savage.” ) On the latest thing in spoons, The yo 

Peter, ¢ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. “AH! when he returned from that long absence did she show admiral 

pow ae loved him Pde all her fond, joone pear’ 2” “She did— resulted 

©.* Correspondents wishing their MSS, or Sketches to be returned, she was the fervent answer. “She was doing up her back said the 

7 ahoatd inclees stam ed enrelope large enough to contain the ee Sige poe care ee skein » i ; sles a 
Saxe i : 8 5 vhie 

contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps, her curling-pins fell out and killed half a dozen sparrows that ‘young 


Many thanks for suggestion, TWO READERS FROM CORK; you 
don't understand the expense Attached to proceedings like that, 
RTHUR WRIGHT; twe wonder you haven't more sense. You 

sketches are fairish, AMELIA HOBBS, but at present we've mo 
than we know What to do with; thanks muchly, J. KENNETT 
M‘CLARE, we're sorry their answer was no, It's a difficult ques- 
tion to anawer, J.S., the age of the Queen of the “ Friv.” Yea, 
ninetecn's about it, as far as we knoe, and the likelicst guess we 
can gite, No, no, LS.H.: we're J igo you are F soci with our 
History of England, H, Rout, It certainly clears up a lot of 
things which hitherto hare been shrouded in doubt. You'd better 
consult a solicitor, BRuM: that Oy should expect you to pay 
Fur work which was done without orders from you Is scandalous 
an we should say. Yes, May, ‘84 is the date upon which we started 
this horrible rag. We're glad JIM admires it ; it's letters like 
his that makes us get cocky and brag. 

—— 
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were breakfasting in the area, and her dress improver flew off and 
knocked a hole six inches decp in the bedroom wall. True as——" 
“ Ga-long.” *,* 

THE latest and politest term for chucking-out is, “Giving hima 
tradesunion.” “Why a tradesunion?” said the guileless twopen- 
north-sucking Jones, “Why, because it’s mostly finished by a 
union of the boot trade and the tai oring trade,” 


* 
THEY had a quarrel, and she sent 
His letters back next day ; 
His ring and all his presents went 
To him without delay, 


“Pray send my kisses back tome,” 
He wrote; “could you forget them?” 
She answered by return, “ That he 
Must come himself and get them!” 
* 


* 
HE was the most unlucky beggar that ever I came across. Why, 
he'd only been born an hour, and nearly got his death of cold 
because the nurse went downstairs to have a polka with the man 
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in possession, as the organ was playing in front of the area window. . 
\ Ile died eventually from Beene his wooden leg fast in a street we 
plug hole, and getting run over by a cat's meat cart, when he was 
i ee peed Se going fora shilling he saw in the gutter—and that was a bad one! -- 
. 
the owl and the bat, id 


Tam the professional scamp, 

MURPHY’S TESTIMONIAL. 
Murphy. Ye see this illigant stick? It was 
pos to me last night by a Limerick bhoy, 


“eek i i v received it on the back of me knowledge For the villain I am in the “HompuH! Drunk and incapable, ch?” observed the beak. “Now In To 
Weekly Contents aan - ts ieee to Newsagents box, where it raised a lump as big as a brick. play. then, prisoner, how came you to get into this disgraceful condi- which on 
2 : tion?" “Why, your honour,” said the prisoner, “it was this way. boy I ask 

PARIS I went to call on a gent!eman, and I was put in a room all by my- a of t 

. ou m 
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JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
—>— 

“| H-H-HAD a s-ses-s-salt herring for br-br-breakfast this m-m-m- 
morning,” stuttered Bosher, “and my m-m-mouth is as dry as a 1- 
1-1-I——""_ “ Lime-kiln?” remarked a friend, suggestively. “1 w- 
w-wish you w-w-would not t-t-take the w-w-w-words out of m-m- 


self to wait for him ; and the cuppoard was opened, and | was told 
to help myself. There was w ey and rum, and brandy, and 
sherry, and port, and any amount of liqueurs; and so, of course, | 
had to try ‘em all round, and—why, you'd have done the same yet 
honour, wouldn't you?” “ Five shillings, or seven days.” 
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= 
ALTHOUGH in rhyme he does propose, 
I think it would be better 
To have him write it down in prose 
And send it as a letter, 


Way was Captain Shaw like’ the second-ha:.d masher in the 
third row of the Frivolity stalls ?—* Because he was always dead 
on the hose.” o8 


* Among 
tour wit 


“OH, Gladys, I am so happy you have accepted me!" exclaimed 
a recently accepted lover, “ Doyouknow, you are the first and only 

irl I have ever loved?” “Is that so?” said the. fin de siecle young 
ady. “Then, I think we'd better cry off.” “Why, my darling? 
| Tell me why!” reiterated the lover. “Why, you see, I don’t care 
| about the job of teaching youand all that! i'd rather havea fellow 
who knew all about it, don't you know—who'd been there before, 
don't you know, and would be up to all the moves on the board.” 

= * 


my m-m-mouth, sir!” exclaimed Bosher, indignantly. “Take the “WHAT'S become of young Podzer 2" asked Jones. “ Very bad.” 
words out of your mouth! Heaven forbid! 1 was trying to put | 4 fow wretched prawns said Smith. “Not expected to live!” “What's the matter with 
em in, *° Grace, Nonsense. dear! prawns are not the only things we're angling for now, | him?” inquired Jones. “Why, Iky Mo lent him half a crown 


we're trying to catch something far more important. 
(4nd Maud,as she raised her eyes to the cliffs above and saw the immense army 
of moustached and opera-glassed onlookers, tumbled to the meaning of her 
more sophisticated companion. 


H a Wr Le ” 
THE new name for the humble constable’s helmet is “The without uy eecunity) andl the ae was toolmiuens 
= 


Copper's Pie Crust.".—Why? ‘Cos he's always a-filling of it with 


cold meat when he gets the chance, 


s 
I ASK no fields with plenty crowned, 
Lask no wealth, as Gyges owned, 
Dear chappie ; all I seek 
Is just the wants required by life— 
Beef, bitter, bread, a charming wife, 
My SLOPER once a week ! 
* 


SALMON fishing is a strange sport. The fisherman first of all 
baits his hook, and then he dates the fish and calls it “ playing 
with him.” He often lies on the grass, and he still oftener lies on 
the size of the fish he has caught. He likes to have a gaff with 
him, but he does not like to have it “blown” when he has to buy 
a fish on his way home. *° 


SLOPER must have hada night of it. Circumstantial evidence 
must tell some time or the other. Why, he must have hada few 
fall downs in the “Blue Pig" bar. The next morning, when 
we brushed his clothes with the street door open, such a lot of 
sawdust came off the floor on the steps outside, that an intelligent 
little boy, who was a perfect stranger, came in and wanted a half- 
pennyworth of lights for his cat—he thought the bally place was 
a new butcher's shop just opened. 


A NAY RETROUSSY. 


Mand, Neally, Grace, I can't sec the fun in this; such a lot of trouble to catch 


“Tow gracefully she sweeps the keys,” 
The lover to the mother said, 

As o'er the answering ivories 
The daughter's nimble fingers sped. 


“ Ah, yes,” the mother’s voice replied, 
And tremors in her accents creep, 
as to herself she sadly sighed, 
“The keys are all she cares to sweep.” 
Ld 


s 
MESSAGES from Sloper Hall: “ Mrs. Sloper’s compliments, and 
would you kindly lend her your new soup tureen, ’cos she wants to 
wash the twins ; also the ewer, as she wants a gallon of four ale, as 
company’s a-coming ; also some mustard and a pail, as Tootsie 
wants to put her feet in hot water, ’cos she's caught such a dreadful 
cold from the draughts caused by Lardi Longsox a-dancing so hard 
near her in the new burlesque.” 5 « 
* 


“I pon’r like that new style of doing the hair, Mr. Softy, 
remarked Mrs, Longchaw; “look at my dear daughter over there, 
she has tried it to-day, and really, don't you know, I think—he, he. 
he!—that it makes her look so much uglier, don't you think 0. 
Mr. Softy?" “Oh, no! Mrs. Longehaw,” returned Mr, Softy. 
“nothing could make Miss Maria look uglier.” And now he 
wonders why he has never heen asked to the honse since. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


TOOTSIE AT SOUTHSEA. 


Now is the heyday of the merry excursionist. You should just 
have seen the crowds that came down to Brighton the other day 
when we were paying it a 
flying visit by the excel- 
lently arranged cheap 
three shillings “there an 
backs.” I had run over 
from Bournemouth, by the 
way, on purpose to see 
Alfred Cox's new drama, 
Wolves and Waifs, so ad- 
mirably stage managed by 
my friend Tommy Philli 
at the Gaiety, and T. P. 
tells me he is doing big 
business in his bookings 
for the tour. 

Weare at Southsea now, 
at the “ Queen's,” and are 
having a high old time. 
Ofticers abound in these 

rts, and are of an affa- 

le nature, and Lardi and 
have more than once 
lunched well and wisely. 
The pier is a great feature, 
and the bands that play 
on it are of tie best. The 
boating, too, is good, and 
I flatter myself the Dook, 
Bob and I yesterday dis- 
—_ tinguished ourselves in 
double canoes, 

Portsmouth, as you pro- 
bably know, is close to 
Southsea, and is full of interesting memories of Nelson, Charles J. 
and, above all, Captain Marryat. Why, here is actually the old 
“George Inn” where Peter Simple’s captain put up, and where, in the 
parlour, the captain said to Peter, “ Is it possible that you are so great 
n fool?” Let me see, now, how did this come about? “| walked out 
in my uniform,” says Peter, “ not a little proud, | must confess, 1 was 
now an ofticer in his Majesty's service. 1 had arrived near the Sall 
Port, when a young lady, very nicely dressed, looked at me very hard, 
and said, ‘ Well, Reefer, how are you off for soap?’ I was aston- 
ished at the question,and more so at the interest which she seemed 
to take in my affairs. [| answered, ‘Thank you, I am very well off. 
I have four cakes of Windsor and two bars of yellow for washing.’ ™ 
The young lady, smiling, graciously invited him to dinner, and 
Peter, gallantly offering his arm, met his captain and two of the 
admiral’s daughters, to whom he made a low bow, an action which 
resulted in the visit to the “George Inn” already alluded to; and 
said the young lady at parting, “If that was my captain, it was her 
idea | should have a confounded wigging and be sent on board,” 
which he was, There are still Simple Peters in Portsmouth, and 
‘young ladies very nicely dressed.” Let this bea warning to them. 


Military escort. 


In Tower Street, Portsmouth, there is an effigy of Charles I., to 
which once people reverently raised their hats. The common little 
boy I asked to point it out to me took a “snivy” at it, The busi- 
ness of the Bogie Man is, | trust, not yet at an end. 

You must go on board the Victory, and mark the spot where 
Nelson fell, but you need not ask the man at the wheel (if you can 
tind him) any conundrums respecting Lady Hamilton. Porchester 
Castle should also be visited, the ruins of which are interesting. It 
was begun by the Romans, the guide book says; and here Queen 
Elizabeth held her court, and, probably, ate roast pork. The castle, 
during the reign of the first Napoleon, was used as a prison, and 
there are still to be seen the remains of certain dungeons where the 
captives languished. The house where Fenton stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham is another show-place ; and in St. Thomas’ Church 
may be, they say, found the entry of the marriage of Charles II. 
and Catherine of Portugal, with the Dook Snook’s signature as 
best man, You may also easily reach Chichester and Winchester, 
and there are many pleasant trips to be had by boat, road or rail. 

Among the friends I met lately was James Sydney, who is on 
tour with D'Oyly Carte’s operas, and takes with him a surprisingly 
clever company. 
They were off to 
Rhyl and the Isle 
~ of Man, he told me, 
and I promised, if 
possible, to look him 
up at one or the 
other. Don’t you 
neglect to have a 
look in if his show 
comes your way. 

Turning again to 
the good guide, I 
note that at Southsea 
bathing is safe and 
the arrangements 
good, but the visitors 
should providethem- 
selves with bathing 
shoes before at- 
tempting to bathe, 
as the shingly shore 
is not pleasant for 
tender feet. — Pos- 
sibly, also, such jin- 
gle eyed jossers as 
the Dook ‘and that 
Billy might also pro- 
vide themselves 
when in the water 
with eye-glasses or 
spectacles, and then 
they might not mis- 
F , ; take a lady's bathing 
machine for their own, appropriate garments that do not fit them, 
get taken into custody and drag us all into the police court, 

It is cruel toa young girl beginuiug life. 


Their latest crime, 


ON BRIGHTON’S FRONT. 
1 saw her lounging by the sea— 
A lovely, sweet and winsome miss ; 
And, as she coyly glanced at me, 
I threw her stealthily a kiss, 


She looked about, that lovely miss ; 
No prying eyes were there to see ; 
ponsive to my air blown kiss, 

She waved her handkerchief at me, 


We're married ; she’s no more a miss ; 
And oft L ask myself in grief, 

“Why did I throw that fatal kiss? 
Why did she wave her handkerchief?” 


—_o—_—_— 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
~ By A, SLopgr, Esq., F.O.M. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged,and generally knocked about.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
RicHaRD I. 1189 to 1199, 


RICHARD I. had been a most undutiful son to his father, 
Henry II.; but, when he died, he expressed great sorrow. This is 
not uncommon among sons, particularly when the oof is left to 
found some charitable lunatic asylum. Henry did not leave his oof 
ad from Richard. He left him, too, the Crusades as a legacy. 

The Crusades were a big institution. Whenever anyone particu- 
larly noble, like Juan Parnell de Sloper, got up a tree, and could get 
no relief from Jews, loan offices, etc., they always stole what they 
could lay their hands on and went off to the relief of the Holy 
Land. As to whether the Holy Land itself wanted to be relieved, 
it wasn't particularly asked, The Crusaders landed there and got 
landed, or else landed somebody else. 

Richard I. was rather dead on Jews. On the day of his coronation 
he had given orders that no Jew should come near him, This was 
sensible enough in its way, or otherwise Westminster Hall would 
have been turned into a “writters” meeting-house. However, 
when the King was in the middle of the banquet, attracted, doubt- 
less, by the scent of the monarchical pork and cracklin, some of the 
richest Jews dared to come to the doorway. 

Mordecai of Cyprus, a famous Hebrew, catching sight of Juan 
ree Sloper sitting at the King's table, turned to his clerk 
and said— 

“Shamash, if thith ain't a bloomin’ beanfeatht. There's that old 
shishter Sloper a-settin’ up ath bold ath a buck rabbit that’th had 
twopenn'orth o' quinine. Ruby, my dearth, jusht shove that bit o' 
paper into him, and we'll have him in Holloway in a brace o' 
twinkleth.” 

Now, Stoper had all the wit of the classic of the period, and, 
though a humble layman, was generally on some lay or the other. 
He started a rumour that the King wished all the Jews to be 
manacled because they had dared to insult him by their presence. 

That day, every Jew in London was walked off. ‘The relentless 
Juan Parnell de Sloper compelled Mordecai of Cyprus to devour 
every piece of paper he held from him, the bill stamps so disagree- 
ing with the unfortunate Hebrew, that he lived a martyr to 
dyspepsia for the rest of his life. 

The biggest thing that Richard Coeur de Lion did was to raise all 
the available ooftish he could and go to the Crusades, 

There are many stories told about Richard and Saladin, the 
Saracen King. Some of them are true, some ain't, some are old 
single barrelled chestnuts written about Egyptians and other 
Johnnies thousands of years before. 

On his return to Palestine, Richard was captured by the Duke of 
Austria, who locked him up. However, Richard's whereabouts were 
discovered by Blondel, his musician and poet, The King recognized 
Blondel’s “upper G” as he sang, sadly, “It's very suggestive” 
under his prison window. Blondel, too. knew at once it was his 
master, because he threw out to him a nice new Hanover Jack and 
a brace of French pennies. Richard got back all right in the end. 

Richard was a great King. If he hadn't been dead about 700 
years, we would just throw a sob or two in. . 


en 


AN EFFECTIVE REMEDY; OR, THE HOSPITAL 
NURSE. 


(BEING Don JUAN, JUNIOR'’s, TRUE VALUATION OF 
PERFECT HEALTH.) 


THERE'S a popular notion regarding mankind, 
That he owns every possible wealth— 

That he’s riches, affection and comfort combin’'d— 
Just so long as he’s always in health. 

This is all very well, and it sounds very nice, 
And it tends, in a certain degree, 

To console such of us as are poor as church mice, 
But it’s not to be swallowed by me. 

In my humble opinion the notion is rot— 
If, indeed, it is not something worse ; 

For, I ask you, if absolute health is my lot, 
What's the good of a hospital nurse? 


I have lately recovered from fever. (Great Scott! 
I was awfully bad, so I'm told— 

At one moment becoming most fiendishly hot, 
At another most fiendishly cold.) 

1 was nursed through it all by a lady from Guy’s— 
Just the dearest and tenderest girl ; 

And I think that the fever that shone in my eyes, 
And that kept my poor head in a whirl, 

Was a fever arising from weakness of heart, 
Not of blood (though they thought the reverse), 

And I'd go through the fever again, from the start, 
In the hands of my hospital nurse ! 


ee 


WHAT'S IN A KISS? 


ALTHOUGH Edwin and Angelina had been married quitea month, 
to use a brutal jin de siécle term, “the romance hadn't worn off.’ 
Edwin was, to her, still the Admirable Crichton of her London 
Journal ideas: she thought there was no man like him. It was 
quite grudgingly that she gave her consent to his pore in the capa- 
city of “best man” to her cousin's wedding, and when he came 
home it was anything but a mild cross-examination he had to stand. 

“TI know vou always admired Bertha,” she said, “and—of course 
—you kissed her?” 

“ Well—er—yes,” he said,—“ of course, I had to kiss her.” 

“Oh, quite so "—(affecting a disinterestedness she didn’t feel)— 
“ but—er—you know, Edwin, there are degrees of kissing?" 

“Yes, my ownest own, of course there are degrees of kissing, but 
—when I tell you that she had her veil down and my mouth was 
full of wedding cake—wh ,my Own popsy-wopsy—— 

“ Eddy, tiss ‘is ickle girl,” she sobbed, as she fell upon his broad, 
manly, Kino-padded shoulder. 


—— 


THE OLD FAMILY PORT. 


It was fearfully o!d, and the connoisseur gd pe at his glass, then 
rie ee precious fluid round and round in his mouth, and finally 

olted it. 

“ How do you like it?” inquired he who owned the cellar, but 
only sold for cash, 

The connoisseur, instead of looking gratified and happy, burst 
into tears. 

a Why, oh, WHY.” he sobbed, “can’t this lovely stuff be poured 
out wit = pyramid of it sticking out of the top of the glass, like a 
penny ice?” 


eee, 
of 


TRICKY KATE. 


—~— 


SHE stood upon the front doorstep, draped in a spotless rvbe de 
nuit, her eyes blazing with scorn. 

“Wretch!" she ex- 
claimed, fiercely. “Is 
this a proper time to 
come home /" 

As she spoke, a tell- 
tale chime from some 
neighbouring steeple 
announced the hour of 
“one.” 

“My darlingsh,” he 
hiccoughed, gravely, 
making a fruitless effort 
to preserve his equili- 
brium, and sinking 
majestically upon the 
friendly doormat, “ sush 
queshions are not t'’be 
answered ‘thout deepsh 
consi'rashun. Oblig'sh 
me with your handsh, 
Thanksh.” Regaining 
@ more perpendicular 
attitude, he continued, 
with an air of lofty re- 
proach, “ Don't thinksh 
that I (Aic) can’t get 
upstairsh. I can. 
Don't want nob'dy's 
‘assistance ;" and as if 
to demonstrate the 
truth of his assertion, 
he staggered two 
paces, plunged wildly 
and flopped heavily down upon the lower stair. Then an expres- 
sion of mournful resignation stole sadly across his face. The big 
salt teara welled from beneath his swollen eyelids, and he mur- 
mured, brokenly, “Got heartsh d'sease or something. Thoughtsh 
I was too goodsh f'r this world, Sha‘n't b’here long. You'll be 
shorry for cruelty then,” 

Then, turning over, he softly slumbered. 

“Jack, Jack !" exclaimed his wife, “get up, you drunken rascal ; 
— you are not ashamed of yourself to behave worse than a 

t.”” 


With great effort she lifted the noble specimen of manhood on 
to his feet, and proceeded to relieve her feelings by giving him a 
good shaking, which he accepted in the usual apathetic manner of 
the intoxicated. 

“ Dear old Jack!" soliloquized Marian, softly, as, after hoisting 
him upstairs, he fell heavily across the bed and betook himself to 
instant slumber, while she essayed to remove his disordered attire. 
“He's not so very bad, after all. This is only the second time in 
three years, and he 
works very hard. 
But 1 must _pre- 
tend to scold him, 
otherwise he'd do 
it oftener. I won- 
der where he's 
been? Poor 
fellow! what a 
head he'll have in 
the morning! 
What's this in 
his pocket? A 
Lester! I must 

ve & peep.” 

Taking it from 
the envelope she 
read— 


“Wretch!" she exclaimed. 


“DEAR JACK — 
How about Tricky 
Kate? You lucky 
dog!—and you a 
married man, too! 
I thought you had 
sown all your wild 
oats and given up 
that sort of thin 
ages ago. Suc 
a bit of jam never 
falls in my way. 

. : Of course your 
wife knows nothing about it?) What do you think? I shall look 
you 4 this evening, and any assistance you may require in paint- 
ing the locality vermilion will be cheerfully rendered by your 
same old chum, PHIL ROLLICcK.” 


Towards noon, Jack awoke with a head like the dome of St. 
Paul's and a tongue like a clothes brush. His first act was to empty 
the water-jug—his second to Hed an open letter which lay upon 
the dressing table. It was in Marian’s handwriting, aud ran— 


“MonstER,—I leave you for ever. I could have overlooked 
your drunken orgies and dissolute habits, but when you—No! 
my pen refuses to write. Go, wretch! go to your vulgar Tricky 
Kate, and other vile serpents, and in their disgusting society 
endeavour to forget that you once had a broken hearted WIFE." 


* * * . * * 


Some hours later, Marian was upon Jack's knee with her arms 
around his neck. 

“You naughty 
old darling,” she 
was saying, with a 
kiss between every 
other word — “and 
ha really won five 
undred unds ? 
And I shall have 
that sweet tea-gown 
you told me you 
couldn't afford, and 
a diamond bracelet, 
and a new dinner 
service, and the 
drawing room_ re- 
furnished, and a 
month at Brighton? 
And Tricky Kate 
was only a horse 
after all, and it 
only cost you 
twenty pounds to 
win all that heap 
of money? How 
silly of me, to be 
sure, to think that 
pou would = ever 
ook at another 
woman! Of course, 
I might have known 
you would not think 
of doing any such : 
thing. And you always will love me? But promise me, poppet. 
never to bet again. That is, you know—unless you are certain tu 


win,” 


“* How about Tricky Kate ?’” 


“You naughty old darling! * 


= 


A HEAVY SWELL ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


@e° Miss Sloper will be delighted to receive photographs from those 


of her Jriends whose portraits have not yet been inserted. 


TOOTSIB’S FRIENDS. 


No. 194.—Miss KaTIE COneN. 


“The dream of iny life is to call her my own.” 
—The Dook Snook. 


“For her I sigh: for her I'd die.” * —Lord Bob. 
“True I have loved before, but ne'er so deeply."— The Hon, Billy. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


“HOLD TIGHT.” 
But the warning in this instance was the exception to the rule 
of “ better late than never.” 


A CHOICE SE-A-GAR. 


Muffins. This is a dam bad weed, old chap! 
Snibley, Suis mine, Sea weed, | should think, dear boy. 
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“Tve got such a ripping part in’the 
new burlesque, darling. » The costume 
is a perfect dream; and that odious 
Yearlie Littleskirt is positively green 
with envy."—Eztract from Letter of 
Young Lady. 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—AUGUST MANNS, Esq. 


(1). “The werry first thing as ever T does when I goes to the Christial Palis is to 
get a chwer,” was the observation of John Leechs old lady; but A. SLOPER outdid 
that old lady considerably, for the first thing Ae did when jhe went to the Crystai 
Palace to interview his friend August Manns was to get several cheers from the 
vast concourse of people there assembled. A. SLOPER was touched, and lightly 
bounding on to a vacant pedestal, returned his heartfelt thanks, ina lengthy speech 
teeminy with wit, as follows :—(speech cut out.—ED.). (2). Mr. Manns not having 
yet arrived, the Eminent strolled into the grounds, “What lovely roses!" he 
exclaimed, and plucked one for Beauty, whom, he had no doubt, he would come 
across anon—for the Wreck intended making a day of it—but the Beast, in the shape 
of a policeman, accused him of sneaking it. The fellow was most abusive, and 
A. SLOPER had already threatened to lock him up when Mr, Manns arrived on the 
scene and put matters right. —(3). TUE INTERVIEW.—“ You, Mr. Manns, I conclude, 


possessed the gift of melody e'n from the bud of early youth?" “I did. When T was 
but three years of age, 1——" “ Precisely ; then you are the very man to give we 
your unbiassed, and I can assure you highly valuable, opinion” (Mr. Manns bowed) 
“of my performance on this concertina of German manufacture,” and A. SLOPER 
produced the instrument from out the lining of his hat. “Accompenny moor dun 
vote batong, mong chair August, seive voo y; lair ray Annie Rooney. Voyony! 
Urn doo, urn doo——” Scarcely had the first note vibrated in the air when Mr. 
Manns threw down his baton, aud with anguish ‘depicted in every lineament of his 
countenance, said, “SLOPER, come and have a drink !"——(4). Of course, Brock 
made the F.0.M. the subject fur his chief set-piece that night.—(5). When the cold 
grey light of dawn spread itself o'er the Palace grounds, it also enveloped in its 
chilly embrace the form of an old man in a white hat astride the corrugated back of 
an Ipecacuanhadon, plaintively warbling“ A Mann's a Man for a’ that.” 


DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 


t (1). MecBung's new barmaid has turned the beads of the 


Browsiders. 


(2), Causing discussions between the Elder and the Laird (the Meenister jumping 


ou them to keep up the harmony). 


(3). But being musical, she preferred Tamsin the piper. 
NB. -Hoorah for Tamsin! 
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A “Funay “Farce - 
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ho pul? 
OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


Once again, ladies and gentlemen, your old friend greets you—greets you with the hope that ; knight :—“ The House” is up,and here we see The members off upon the spree :—Siz guineas’ worth 
you have all sutficiently recovered from the festivities attendant upon Bank Holiday to appreciate | of silrer ware, A novel way to pay the fare:—The Guards’ Regatta was, this year, A very great 
the dish of dainties [ have prepared for you.—A shareholder, the other da , Was thus extinguished, | success, I hear :—How Augustus iust bless not only the German Emperor, but the fortunate chance 
so they say :—The Arab servant proved to be A little too disorderlee :—The bogus manager has been | which made him sherift during that person's visit. How long will it be before the honour of knight- : 
al crying evil, So ‘twould seem:—As sheriff, it was only right Gus Harris should be made a \ hood is conferred upon a far more deserving individual, eiz——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN? 


p 


Che -Quarede Regabla- i 


PREPARING FOR THE GROUSE. 


{ 
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wary 


Of course it wasn't exactly the right thing of Edwina and Augusta 


Maude to bathe from the h. but it was so lonely they thought 
they were perfectly justified. It was rather unfortunate, though, 
that deaf old Professor Mouldychump should seat himself comfortaoly 
within two feet of their clothes, and compel them to spend three 
hours in the water in a vain endeavour to make him go away. 


“The gentleman at the new butcher's is sich a haffable gent. I 
think we shall like their meat."—£xtract rom one of Jane's letters, 


ATA Srey 


cee Do you know what I heard two nasty boys say this morning, He (eramining gun). Dash it all, Nellie! this was put away last season without being cleaned A STONEY BROKER. 
le? 


or oiled. It's horribly foul. Jones. What sort of a roa is it, Constable, to Stony Stratford ? 
He. No inten, She. But I thought it was what you call a “fowl"-ing piece? Constable. Six miles o° beautiful new macadam, sir; never had a i | 
She, That we looked like two figures out of a wax work show. (4nd yet women pretend to understand sport. roller over it yet, and up hill all the way. 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


—~—- 


AUGUSTUS, accept the Eminent’s congratulations, You have the 
unique honuur to be the first theatrical celebrity who has received a 
title. True, Augustus, 
that it was not con- 
ferred upon you be- 
cause you are a 
theatrical _ celebrity, 
for, after all, you are 
but a representative 
of the business, and 
not the artistic branch 
of the profession, No, 
you obtained it sim- 
rly because you were 
hacky enough to be 
one of the sheriffs 
during the German 
Fanperor's visit to the 
City. Bear your hon- 
ours proudly, Augus- 
tus, hold up your head 
haughtily before the 
world, but don't for- 
get your old friend 
SLOPER. You've al- 
ways been pals, ain't 
you, Gussy? and so, 
when you happen to 
meet the Old Man in the Strand, treat him both kindly and to 
two o' “ Unsweetened,” for the sake of old times, and he'll try and 
forget that you were ashamed to ask him to your garden party. 


* 

By-THE-BY, Sir Augustus Harris isa not verv euphonious title, 
is it?) Sir Henry Irving, Sir John Hare, Sir Sidney Bancroft, or 
even Sir Beerbohm Tree sounds much better; but, then, these men 
are mere “ play-actors,” don't you know, 

. 
s 


THERE is no truth inthe rumour current in theatrical circles that 
a baronetcy of the United Kingdom will shortly be conferred upon 
that deservedly popular music hall artiste, Little Tich, although he 
would not be the first Zick born who could boast of being a Bart. 


See it?) Ha, ha! -—* 
* 


WE do not often read fashion articles. A casual glance at the 
illustrations—those very improbable young ladies with the ultra 
serious cast of counten- 
ance, arrayed in those 
very impossible costumes 
—is usually the limit of 
our acquaintance with 
this class of literature ; 
but, from an article which 
recently appeared in a 
daily contemporary, we 
learn that American girls 
display far better taste in 
their selection of bathing 
dresses than do the 
maidens of Albion. The 
“Sea Nymph” and the 
“ Mermaid ” costumes are 
amonget those most 
favoured across the Atlan- 
tic. We do not know 
what the “Sea Nymph sis 
costume is like, but we 
are aware what the “ Mer- 
maid” costume ought to 
be, but, of course, isn’t. 
Happily, a mermaid, as a 
denizen of the deep, is al- 
lowed a certain amount of 
licence which would be 
denied tothe more modest 
inhabitants of terra firma, 


= 
THE Friend of Man has 

bestowed the “Sloper Award of Merit” upon Private D. DEAR 
because he won the Queen's Prize. “1 think, feyther,” observed 
the Cerulean Eyed Cadet, “that with alittle trouble you might 
easily horganize a Volunteer Corps in Shoe Lane, which would 
not only be of yeoman service in time of war, but be a bally good 
advertisement for the ‘HALF’ in time of peace.” Later in the day 
the Old "Un donned the uniform of the London Scottish and 
drove by a roundabout route to the War Ottice. 


s 

THE enterprising Mr. John O'Connor has this year excelled all 
his previous efforts to turn the Agricultural Hall into a veritable 
Arcadia. The place is charmingly decorated throughout with 
palins, ferns, and real and artificial flowers, and many novelties in 
the shape of amusements have been introduced. Rifle galleries, 
swings, roundabouts, a dancing saloon, the inevitable switchback 
and a razzle-dazzle, whatever that may be, are but a few of the 
many forms of entertainment. In addition to a capital variety 
entertainment, a number of performers, nade-up to represent the 
Sloper Family, give, in a large tank, an aquatic entertainment 
which causes infinite merriment ; so hurry up, ye merrie Isling- 
tonians, and support the management which caters so liberally and 
60 appropriately for your amusement, 


s 
Miss Decima is the title of a very charmin 


J } operatic comedy 
now being played at the Criterion Theatre. 


t is an adaptation 
from the French by 
that past master of 
burlesque, Mr. Bur- 
nand, and both the 
plot and dialogue bear 
evident traces of the 
severe mauling to 
which it has been 
subjected in order to 
expunge every sug- 
gestion of naughti- 
ness from it, an 
render it suitable to 
the’ Puritanical 
Diss taste of an English 
fm 3!:"-— audience, and on the 
“of whole Mr. Burnand is 

-{! to be congratulated 

' upon the manner in 
which he has_per- 
formed a very difficult 
task. M. Audran’s 
music is not very 
ambitious, but is em- 
inently suited to the 
requirements of the 
production,and many 
of the numbers will 
doubtless — become 
popular, The cast is 
excellent, Mlle. Nes- 
7 ville in the title rdle, 
Miss Victor, Miss Josephine Findlay, Mr.Templar Saxe, Mr. Conyers, 
and that clever actor Mr. David James, whose part, if not wholly 
worthy of his abilities, is at least one from which he manages to 
extract & very cousiderable ammuuat of humour. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


illegal for any woman to wear in the 
streets a dress which trails on the ground. 
A contemporary is responsible for the 
statement that an official in a high position 
is worrying himself because he fancies 
that semi trains in the streets must be 
iujurious to public health. We fail to see 
how this can be, but evidently the authori- 
ties in the Austrian capital do not share 
our difficulty ; and it is but a question of 
time before the female residents of that 
city may expect at any moment to be chal- 
lenged by a myrmidon of the law, who, 
with a yard measure in his hand, will ask 
firmly, but politely, in the name of the 
Emperor, to be allowed to measure their 
skirts, Who wouldn't be a policeman? 
s 

On Friday evening, July 2th, the Friend 
of Man graced the Washington Music Hall, 
York Road, Battersea, with his august pre- 
sence. The roar of the assembled audience 
as the Mildewed One bowed his respects 
from the private box, can only be likened 
to the music to be heard in the Lion House 
at the Zoo at feeding time. “If this is 
fame, feyther,” exclaimed Alec, “may 
hevings protect us." 


WE are ina position to state that the 
announcement made by a Society Journal that Master Alexandry 
Sloper is betrothed to one of the *Friv.” girls is a bit prematovre, 


s 
THERE is no truth in the statement that the Hon. Billy has been 
offered and accepted the chairmanship of the Society for the 
3) of Bath Buns to the Inhabitants of the Churryrurry 
Islands, Billy says charity begins at home, 


* 

THE silly rumour published in a contemporary that A. SLOPER 
will figure very conspicuously in a case to be tried shortly before Mr. 
Justice Jeune, has given great pain to the staff at “ The Sloperies.” 
The Old Man has always been looked up to by the budding 
journalists on this worn out rag as the Paragon of Spotless Virtue, 
and the report is, therefore, a great shock to everybody at “99,” 


THE FABRIC is now known “about Shoe Lane as the Jeure 
Premier, 1t really is too bad. *.* 


Hooray! The Guards have returned from their year's exile in 
Bermuda, and great are the rejoicings in Slaveydom. They are 
stated to be considecebiy fonder of their new colonel than they 
were of Colonel Maitland, and their new colonel is reported to be 
very proud of them; in fact, the pride he takes in the regiment is 
remarkable—he's positively Eaton up with it, 


s 
WE are all familiar with the figure of Justice—the lady with the 
classical draperies who is represented holding a pair of evenly 
balanced grocer's 
scales. The following 
extracts from_ the 
police reports within 
three days of each 
other are samples of 
her boasted imparti- 
ality—“A boy of 
eleven was brought 
before the Rochester 
justices charged with 
stealing a quantity of 
growing peas, value 
6d. The chairman 
(Dr. Burns) remark- 
ing that it was ahein- 
ous offence, and one 
which the magis- 
trates hardly liked 
tu pass orer with a 
Jine, inflicted a pen- 
alty of 17s. 6d.” 
“Two months’ im- 

risonment, ‘ without " 

hard labour,’ has sutticed, in the opinion of the Matlock magis- 
trates, to satisfy the demands of justice in the case of Charles 
Mould, who came home drunk, and, after threatening his children 
with aknife, assaulted his wife, who was lying miserably ill in bed. 
Mould dragged her out at midnight, and thrust her with her baby 
into the street.” Be careful, Dame Justice, or ALLY will feel com- 
pelled to put the Inspector of Weights and Measures on your track ; 
for, as Mrs. S. remarked, “there's evidently something radically 

wrong with them ‘ere scales.” ** 


Mr. FrepD Horner's highly amusing comedy, The Late Lamented, 
which met with so much success at the Court Theatre, has been 
transferred from Sloane Street and put into the evening bill at the 
Strand, where it will doubtless attract large audiences until Mr. 
Edouin shelves it in favour of Cousin Kate, which we understand 
will be produced some time in the autumn, 


Goop evening, have you been tothe Oxford lately? You haven't? 
Well, you must be an ass. Take our advice and go. 


. 

It struck us quite forcibly, the other night, that it was quite a 
long time since we gave the dear old Pavilion a turn, so we strolled 
into Piccadilly just to 
see if it still stood on 
the same old spot, and 
then we just pop) 
inside to see if Teddy 
Swanborough was in 
his old spot, and then 
he insisted upon taking 
us upstairs in order 
that we might set our 
doubts at rest concern- 
ing the position of the 
bar, and assure our- 
selves that the drinks 
still tasted the same. 
They were as good as 
ever, and so was the 

rogramme. Dan Leno, 
*harles Godfrey, Jenny 
Hill, good old Bessie 
Bellwood, that charm- 
ing little serio-comic 
and dancer, Fanny Les- 
lie, and—— Oh! all 
right, Mr. Printer, leave 
you space for oue more 
par t—certainly. 


Last week the Grand 
Stand at Lewes Race- 
course caught fire, 
owing to being struck 
by lightning. Judging 
from the language one occasionally overhears when passing a 
gentleman who has been unfortunate enough to back all the losers, 
this is not the first time it has been blasted. 


THE fair sex in Vienna are up in arms against the tyrannous 
action of the police officials, who are endeavouring to make it 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 15th, 1891, 


=o 

Oth August, 1683.—Isaac Walton's will bears this date, 
Youatt says :—*1 once had occasion to observe the strength of 
friendship which can exist even between fish. I was accustomed 
to keep some gold fish in a large glass globe. I do not think that 
I should do a0 now, for whatever care I might take of them, stil! 
it was a state of imprisonment to which I was dooming them. It 
so happened that from some cause, the nature of which I do not 
now recollect, my stock was diminished totwo. I gave away one 
of them. The other, from that moment, refused to eat; he lay 
motionless at the bottom of the water, and, as I thought, was 
evidently pining away, It struck me that he was mourning the 
loss of his companion. I shall never forget the evident joy and 
strange antics to which he abandoned himself when his companion 
was restored to him.” 


10th A t, 1713.—Under this date is given this account 
of Nicholas Hart, the great sleeper. “He says he slept in Holland 
when he was ten years old for seven weeks together. August 5th 
is the time of his falling asleep. He has slept thus these two and 
twenty months, as dd his mother before him, the same number of 
days and nights. 1, James Paris, saw him in his sleep this day. 
He could not be waked, either by shaking, pinching or pricking, 
Dr. Woodward put some of the strongest spirits to his nose; non 
of them had any etlect; but a few grains of ammonia being put 
deep into his nostrils made him cough, but did not wake him.” 


llth A st, 1667.—Under this date Pepys, after speaking 
of the grand gardens of Hatfield, says, “Being come back and 
weary with the walk, the women had pleasure in putting on some 
straw hats which are much worn in this country, and did become 
them mightily, but especially my wife.” 


12th August, 1641.—Evelyn, under this date, says, writing 
of his travels, * We passed Lovestine, famous for the escape of the 
learned Grotius, whose lady conveyed him out asa trunk of books.” 


18th August, 1812.—In an Exmouth journal of this date, 
appears an account of amermaid seen off Exmouth Bar, measuring 
five feet and a half from the crown of the head to the extremity of 
the tail. A medical gentleman offered “a reward of twenty pounds 
to whoever might succeed in catching this animal and bringing it 
to him for dissection.” Jt was net caught, 


14th Au t, 1886.—This day an account of the adventures 
of the Rev. Mr. J. B. French, of Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, as 
an amateur “sandwich man,” were published. “Feeling that some- 
thing must be done, after much prayerful consideration and sleep- 
ing upon the project,” he started on his journey through Londo». 
The placard on the boards said:—“An urgent appeal; £1,2W 
required to build Albany Hall, Camberwell. Who will give a sove- 
reign, a shilling ora penny? The bearer of this appeal is a minister 
of the church, and president of the Sunday school.” He tramped 
all day, but the result was a little dispiriting, 2s. 9d. being the 
amouut collected. 


15th August, 1661.—Dr. Fuller, who died this day, was 
greatly admired for his agreeable conversation ; but he had a fault 
which is too common with persons who abound in wit—he would 
rather lose his friend than a jest. Having written some verses upon 
a scolding wife, Dr. Cosins, master of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
his friend and patron, one day desired to have a copy of them: tu 
whom Fuller imprudently replied, “It is needless to give you a 
copy, for you have the original.” This jest, though it happened to 
be a truth, gave such offence, that the doctor instantly withdiew 
his patronage, and was ever afterwards Fuller's enemy. 


AHEM! 
I GRANT we wandered off alone, 
And stayed until the falling dew ; 
But, dear, I only went because 
I fancied that she looked like you. 


1 own my arm around her waist 
Unwisely strayed. What could I do? 
I had to draw her close to see 
If, in the dusk, she looked like you. 


I own upon her cheek I pressed 

A single kiss. “* No more?” Well—two. 
You never were content with one. 

And she—she looked so much like you, 


AUCTION ROOM HUMOUR. 

WHAT a vast volume might be written on the humour of an 
auction room! The very prospect is enough to make the shade, 
and all that is solid of the late Joseph Miller, yearn for a resurrec- 
tion—and a pen. 

In a crowded sale room, not a thousand miles from Oxford Street, 
was held a sale of furniture a few days back, and, among thr 
characteristic crowd beneath the rostrum were an elderly and 
adipose female, who, having a few quids to lay out, had placed her- 
self, poor soul! almost unreservedly in the hands of Mithter 
Isaachar Mordecai, a worthy Italian (as his name denoted), and a 
secondhand furniture dealer. Madame had set her mind very much 
upon a eaddle-bag armchair; but she “wouldn't go beyond four 
artied " for it. As it was, the auctioneer had a bid of seventy-eight 
shillings. : 

“ At seventy-eight shillings—any ad-vance?” he inquired, looking 
round the assemblage. 

“Shpring a tollar, missis, 'n’ it's yours,” urged the son of Abra- 
ham, in a whisper to his client. 

“No, no!" said she; “ bid another two shillings.” ee 

In vain the broker tried to persuade her. In the meantime, it 
was knocked down to someone else. : 

“There, I never!” she said, when she saw it; “and you knew I'd 
set my ‘art on it.’’ 

“ Vhell, I never!” rejoined the Semite, disgustedly, “ you say yer 
set yer ‘art on it. Well, look ‘ere, as yer vouldn’t go more'n four 
quid, that’s all o’ yer body yer ever likely to set onit!” 


a 


TO GIVE YOU A SEND-OFF. 

“Just show me how to start, and I'm all right!" How often 
have you heard that phrase? You see, it applies to almost every- 
thing: playing the piano with your big-toe, running a summer 
theatre to make money, crossing the Channel ina hip-bath, descend- 
ing from the cross of St. Paul’s on the tail of a farthing kite— 
indeed, anything. But to nothing, perhaps, more than to the 
aspirant who would dash off novelettes jin de siécle by the dozen. 
* Just show you how to start?” Well, ALLY will. Now here are 
a few new and original wheezes to begin with :— 

“Tt was night—night in the great city—and the measured tramp 
of the warmly clad constable, as he——” 

“A dull, drizzling day on the South Coast, Behind us the tall 
chalk cliffs——” b 

“Geoffery Marmalade de Stiltonshunter had been a widower for 
many years——" 

“Yes, it was hard upon us all to part with Gladys. Gladys. 
whose silvery laugh, whose bright presence, whose merry eyes had 
cheered and gladdened the long——” - 

“ And then the heir of Craigenbrockenhurst lay dying—— 

“Never!” The speaker was a fair, pale girl of some nineteen 
summers——”" 

“Do I remember it, Guv’nor ?—ay—an’ many a time, when thr 
Las day's work’s o'er, an’ 1 sit down with little Jenny on 1) 

nee—" 

“Only a publican’s daughter! But yet, how fair !——" oe 

There vou are, dears, have a go at the cacuéthes novelettendé, 
ALLY biesses you ! 


Saturda 
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Saturday, August 8, 1891.) 


ICE-CREAM-INALS! 


OR, A CURSE FROM THEIR CLIENTS, 
[According to the Lancet much of the ice-cream sold is distinctly poisonous.) 


— A VARNT! ye lo 


Caen 2; High-talyan 
> Gath! Ileecreem 
ie Feens ! 


A pritty whey you 
serve each pat- 
roniser ! 

It seams that you 
have reasontly 
took means— 

(See Lance It— 
that’s our med- 
dicle ad viser)— 

Meens to putt pison 
in icecreem 
you've took— 

And we _ school- 
borders arn't ig- 
gerant gapers— 

Bace forriners! urs 
Britterns knos 
our book— 

Weeve red about thy crool and crimnal capers— 

—lIn the papers— 

Which of pubberlic owe pinion is the shapers! 


We cood in dure thy scare-city of spoons 
(In facked, we rather liked to lick our glarses) ; 
But this yere poysining, ye coal-bludded coons !— 
Well, cur image-ination it sir passes ! 
Wott! Creem and Rarsbry ! wich we wolfed up so, 
All poizn'd for to “ pit-hole” Brittish scollars ! 
Not much ! eur ayp'nies we a way won't throe 
On icecreems witch woold kill urs when we swal!ars !— 
—So it follers, 
That “ Down wif poyzn'd icecreems !” we all hollars, 
—— 


ROSETTA’S STRATAGEM. 
(A ROMANCE OF BOURNEMOUTH.) 

THERE is no denying it; Rosetta Doublestring deliberately and 
openly encouraged me. 

I am something—not very much—in the City, and I went down to 
Bournemouth for my holiday. From the moment that I took my 

lace next Rosetta at dinner, I knew she was my fate. I confess even 
r who have been used almost from infancy to the adoration of the 
fair sex, felt a leetle surprised at the interest she evinced in me. 
She was quite communicative whilst discussing the entrées, and 
positively tender over the joints, whilst, by the time the sweets 
were reached, 1 was so far emboldened as to make some brilliant 


and original jest about “sweets to the sweet” when f prec berg 
ready wit. 


sugar, for, as you will have noticed, [ am a man o} 
When we adjourned 
to the drawing room, 
she warbled half a 
dozen passionate love 
songs whilst I hover- 
edadmiringly around 
and turned over the 
music in the wrong 
places, and was re- 
warded by many ten- 
der glances. 1 should 
have felt more com- 
fortable had not a big, 
hulking, artistic look- 
ing fellow bestowed 
several upon me that 
were the reverse of 
pleasant. Of course [ 
guessed he was jea- 
lous of my superior 
attractions, and, as I 
didn't wish to wound 
the poor devil, I re- 
tired for the night. I 
wasn't afraid, of 
course, but these burly fellows are so unceremonious sometimes. The 
week that ensued was the most blissful and expensive period of my 
existence. Rosetta and I went everywhere. We discussed straw- 
berries and cream and the affinity of souls, went for drives and 
picnics, and often had a row, but never a quarrel. That she loved 
me [ had not the faintest doubt, and I should certainly have laid 
my heart and fortune at her feet had I not overheard a conversation 
between her and that interloping artist fellow which dashed my 
cherished hopes rudely to the ground. I was on my way upstairs 
to dress for dinner, and, as I passed the drawing room, I distinctly 
heard my name pronounced. Rosetta was speaking; but it was 
difficult to understand her, interrupted as she was by a peculiarly 
glug-gluggy sound I knew must be that beast kissing her, but I 
managed to distinguish the words, “So glad made ap apsin How 
could you... think ... cared for that conceited little cad? ... 
only flirted . .. make you jealous, ... Oh,Jack! . . . mercy, dear 
old... boy!” At dinner the heartless creature snubbed me unmer- 
cifully, and the following day, when she and her brutal lover met 
me coming out of the pawnbroker's, whither I had been compelled 
to resort to raise enough money to return to town, she cut me dead. 
The same day I quitted Bournemouth and returned to business, 
broken in heart and pocket, and with an intense hatred of artists 
and my belief in womankind shattered for ever. 
el 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 

No. 6.—MADGE MILLEFLEUR. 

THOSE mashers who would like to know 

The charms of Madge, had better go 
And at the “ Friv.” behold her, 

For, though our artist here portrays 

Her form, our bard in Madge’s praise 
Has failed his pen to shoulder, 


That bard, some weeks ago, we prayed 
To interview this merry maid, 
And then to do his duty 
By penning us, in amorous rhyme, 
\ panegyric, sweet, sublime, 
On Madge’s magic beauty. 


Forth to his task our laureate flew, 

While for our page the artist drew 
This pertest, prettiest, primest 

Of Frivvy girls; yet, all in vain 

We waited for the heavenly strain 
We'd ordered from our rhymist. 


But by-and-by we learned the truth, 
No sooner had our rhyming youth 
Been able to perceive her 
Dulcifluous charms, than he was so 
Bewitched that he for weeks lay low, 
Struck down by Cupid's fever ! 
— 


“GOING, GOING, GONE!” 
“Tsu that thing goin’, guv’nor?” inquired 
‘ ’ an ancient inhabitant of Sloper's Island, 
7 ¢ pointing to a barometer. “ Yes," said the 
andiord of the pub; “it’s all right, I believe.” “ Well, it ain't, then ; 


i tive been watching it this ten minutes, and it. ain’t moved all 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


St. Paut's CHAMBERS, LUDGATE HItu, Lonpoy, E.C., 
July 27th, 1891. 

DEAR Mr. SLOPER,—I must apologize for not making an earlier 
acknowledgment of your kind appreciation of my poor powers, in 
placing me on your “ Order of Merit.” The distinction is as grateful 
to me as it was unexpected. 1 am charmed to find myself in such 
good company, and my motto for the future will be “ Nosetur a 
sociis,” lieve me, dear Mr. SLOPER, truly yours, 

ST. JOHN WONTNER. 


SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 
No, 73.—HE TRIES THE BLOTTING PaD TRICK, 


For a week or two back we've been fully aware 
That the Moth Eaten Ape-up-a-Stick 

Has a soul that is lost beyond hope of repair, 
And a conscience as hard as a brick. 

But we dreamed not from virtue so far he'd depart 
As to forin an intention to give 

His diurnal two bob, and his hand, and his heart 
Tothat merry maid, Madge of the “ Friv.” 


Yet, alas! it wastrue. For he said to himself, 
“Lam sick of my snarling old wife, 

And, egad ! if I took pretty Madge off the shelf, 
I should find new enjoyment in life. 

So to Millyfloo Madge I'll a billydoo pen 
In so artful a way that ‘twill give 

Mrs. Sloper a chance to divorce me; and then 
I will marry the Flower of the ‘ Friv.’"” 


So a love-note he wrote to the dear little miss, 
And he signed it “ A. SLOPER "—the iran dy 

And with crossy-cross-cross (meaning kissy-kiss-kiss) 
Filled the sheet up. And then, while still damp 

Was the ink, mop it up with a blotting pad clean, 
And he cried, “ This impression will give 

Cave and Jeune enough proof to divorce me, I ween, 
And I'll marry Miss Madge of the ‘ Friv.’’ 


In his library left he that blotting pad new, 
And went out fora jolly good spree, 

And in half a day's space back to Mildew he flew. 
“She'll have captured that pad,” murmured he, 
“And she'll mighty soon cut our hymeneal rope!" 
But his tears flowed like milk through a sieve 
As he gazed on a sight that demolished his hope 

Of espousing fair Madge of the “ Friv.” 


Alexandrs, laid prone on hie wee trundle-bed, 
Was receiving a spanking from ma, 
Who, uplifting a blotting pad over her head, 
Bellowed, “Look at this paper, papa! 
Which it proves (though he swears he are innocent quite) 
That our son, like a brazen faced div- 
Vul, has had the confounded consumption to write 
All this rubbidge to Madge of the ‘Friv.’” 


BRAVING THE CHANNEL. 


THIS is the season of the year when well intentioned young men 
and fair haired girls elect to brave the real, or alleged, dangers of 
the Channel, and cross to France. So be it. Anold grandmother's 
recipe—or is it one of “ Poor Richard's” ?—for getting over those 
few miles of rough billows, is to get to sleep before the boat starts. 
‘Twas last Saturday night that a couple of adventurous, but exceed- 
ingly weak stomached, spirits essayed to brave the horrors of mai 
de mer in this fashion. They first caught an early train, so as to 
board the boat at Newhaven somewhere about nine. Armed with 
all the seeping cremate to be had within gunshot of Victoria 
Station, they rded the Rouen and swallowed the sleeping 
draughts. An hour later they slept. Great Carnot! how they 
slept! When they awoke—it seemed some days later—the good 
steamer was rolling but slightly. Evidently they were in the still 
waters of the harbour of Dieppe. 

“Stew-ard !” exclaimed one, with all the consciousness of a tried 
sailor, “ how soon do we land b” 

“Land, sir?” replied the steward, “why, we sha'n’t start for nigh 
on twenty miautes.” 

“ Start?" 

“Yus, didn't ye know? There was sich a devil of a fog last night 
as we never got out o’ sight o’ Beachy ’ Please goodness it 
clears, as it ought, this next quarter of an ‘our, the captain ‘ll 
chance it, an’ start across!” 

eee 


HOME-MADE. 


ROUGHLY was not a bad sort of fellow, but he was terribly ugly 
and he had a great weakness for informing everyone that he had 
been the architect of his own fortunes, One evening he had been 
taken behind the ecenes at the Friv, and appeared to take a fancy 
to little “Cheeky” Belmont, who did not seem to reciprocate the 
sentiment. After a while he got on his favourite subject. “ Allow 
me to tell you, young lady, that I’m a self-made man.” “Humph!” 
ejaculated “ Cheeky ”’ as she looked him up and down, “so I should 
think.” Roughly skedaddled. 


oe 


THE PIONEER OF FAME. 
(AFTER INGOLDSBY.) 
As I laye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, 

Hye above my head rose a Tespil bryghte and fayre. 

And the name of it was Fame, 

And Il apyed what gladnysse came 

Upon whosoe to the same 

Mote repayre. 

As I laye a-thynkynge, I wolde that I were there ! 


As I laye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, 
Standynge at my side was a grewsome Weahte and grim, 
With a face full faynte and sycke, 
And hys flesh was at the quycke, 
And the mire and sweate laye thycke 
Upon hym. 
As I laye a-thynkynge, I shook in everie lymbe. 


As I laye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, 
Lyfted he hys hand to the Castil in the skyes. 
And “ My name is Toyle,” ery’d he; 
“ And unless thou folloe me, 
For yon Tempil vayne will be 
All thy syghes.” 
As I laye a-thynkynge, he sayde to me, “ Ariso!"’ 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 

THE PRIZE RiInG—That which Jubilee Shakebacon found ina 
“farthing prize packet.” 

WHEN is a dramatist getting on with his work ?—When he's 
getting on with his p=, 

CAN boxing-matches be correctly described as whacks matches? 
If not, why not? 

A Story oF “CRrossE" Purposes—TZhe Late Lamented at the 
Strand Theatre. 

How To FOURGIVE AND FourRGET—Sell four copies of “ SLo- 
PER” for fourpence. 

“ BY-THE-BY, SLOPER. ever at Norwich?" “No, sir, and heaven 
forbid that ever I should be. That nasty fellow Ibsen is a Nor- 
wichian, don'tshknow.” 

TIPPLERS should always carry a pair of pincers about with them. 
They could then get. a “nip” whenever they wanted one. 


SLOPER'’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOLDEROCK. 


(A RoMAUNT OF YE OLDEN TyMe.) 


spies 
CHAPTER XIL—( Continued ). 

A WEARY and travel stained palmer stood on the steps of a lordly 
mansion in one of the finest squares of Londou. He was old and 
worn, and 
seemed dazed 
as he looked 
round at the 
splendid equi- 
pages which 
rolled through 
the square. At 
the foot of the 
steps on which 
he stood a 
carriage drew 
up, evidently 
waiting for its 
owner to leave 
the house and 
enter it. The 
palmer cast his 
eye on the bell- 
pull and hesi- 
tated, At last 
he ies 
rung a peal. 

The door 
was instantly 
opened by a 
pampered me- 
nial in plush, 

“Go away, 
old man; 
we've nothing 
for you,” said 
the pampered 
menial. 

“Sdeath !" said the old man, as his hand scemed instinctively to 
reach round to where a sword might have hung. 

“Don’t you ‘swear, or I'll call the police; and, next time you 
come, ring the area bell. Clear away, now, and let her ladyship 


A travel stained palmer. 


“ Catiff, slave !——" 

“Garn! Slave yerself!" 

“ Bloodzooks, answer back, would you?” 
ot ‘ae voice!” exclaimed a lady who suddenly appeared in 
the hall. 

“Me cheild!" cried the palmer, as he threw his arms around her. 

“Lor’, pa, when did you come} Don't crush my bonnet.” 

“Give that pampered slave a month,” said the Baron Bolderock, 
as, the first burst of his ental emotion over, his instinctive 
habits to command resumed their sway. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BOLDEROCK sat toasting his toes and sipping a glass of toddy on 
one side of a comfortable 
fireside, while the other 
father-in-law in the business 
occupied a similar comfort- 
able position on the other, 
In the father of the youth 
who had stolen away his 
daughter, the Lady Mary 
Ann, Bolderock had found 
a congenial spirit. The sged 
baron could not help con- 
trasting the cosy, comfort- 
able room with the cold and 
bleak apartments of his 
baronial home, and within 
. his heart he admitted that 
there were compensations 
even in the life of a plebeian 
manufacturer, 

All had now been ex- 
plained away, and full for- 
giveness had been accorded 
on either side. The baron 
found that the most liberal 
settlements had been made 
by her father-in-law on his 
daughter's behalf. To-night 
the father-in-law had men- 
tioned that he desired a long 
talk with the baron, and, as 
they got their toddy to their 
taste, the old man said— 
“Well, baron, how do you like your daughter’s surroundings? 

No need for fatted calf, i 2 us : 

“No,” said the baron. “ By my faith, the pair are well accommo- 
dated, and revel in one another's socicty, and they seem to have 
wealth in store.” 

“Wealth, my lord! That's all right ; and if ye want a couple of 
thou., don’t omit to mention it. I am pleased with my son's choice. 
Though I'ma pleb. myself, I've always had a respect for the old 
aristocracy, an’ | am proud, old fellow, to be allied with them ; but 
lam to be one of you myself.” 

“You, one of us!” : . 

“Yes; I was called upon one day fora subscription to whitewash 
the church, and I gave a subscription big enough to build a cathe- 
dral, It came to A King's ears, and he thought it a good chance 
to borrow a couple of thou. 1 made it five on his note of hand, 
and burned the note in his presence. 1am to be made a baron at 
once.” 

“This removes the only stain I felt rested on my daughter's 
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“Go away, old man!” 


“Tam to be one of you myself.” 


marriage,” said the Baron Bolderock, with emotion. “Let's have 
another. This mixture of liquids with the acid, lemon, and the 
toothsome sugar is mighty comforting, i'faith.” 
“T have more to tell,” said the other father-in-law; “but I 
will retain it till the ingredients are mixed.” 
(To be cancluded next week.) 
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HE “F.O.8S." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


No. 215.—Mr. WILLIE CLARKSON, F.O.S. 

“The above portrait will be readily recognized, if not by the 
general public, at least by our numerous theatrical readers, as 
that of the celebrated wigmaker, who, in addition to supplying 
most of the leading lights of the profession and the majority of 
our private detectives with hirsute adornments, also holds the 
proud position of wigmiker-in-chief to the Sloperian Family ; 
and, to judge from the enthusiastic testimonials he exhibits, has 
apparently supplied most of the crowned heads of Europe with 
more heirs apparent, or apparent hairs—where's the difference ?— 
than the world or the Seciety papers wot of. Our hero was for- 
tunate enough to discover a certain preparation which, applied 
to any substance, be it mahogany or the ordinary bald head of 
commerce, is capable of producing a luxuriant crop of hair ina 
space of time varying from two to five hours, according to the 
strength of the dose. But this did not satisfy our Willie, who, 
after many years of study, has now so far perfected his dia- 
covery, that by the addition to his preparation of certain little 
powders, the ingredients of which nothing would induce him to 
divulge, he can-not only persuade hair to grow on the shinest 
and baldest pate, but can make it what colour he pleases. Half 
tie “ hair restorer” proprietors have gone down on their bende: 
knees and offered him untold wealth for his secret, but in vain, 
for it is the possession of it which renders his wigs so superior ty 
all others, There is no need for false bristles. A shape of the 
required size is taken, sprinkled with the preparation, and, lo! 
# quintity of beautiful natural locks spring up like magic. 
Chietly because his wigs are ‘ trifles light-as air,’ our hero was 


DARBY AND JOAN. 
Sketched on the Norfolk Broads. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
AIR-PEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 


(Saturday, August 8, 1891. 


Fiend in the Backqround. She thinks she's enjoying 
herself, does she? I'li comb her back hair for her in 
half a jiffy. 


Maud. Who on carth is that little cad, Ethel? He seems to know you. 
Ethel, Don’t be silly, dear! he isn't a cal. Why, he's the heir of an earl. 
Maud. 1s be? Well, I'm surprised. To my mind he's the air of a fourth rate counter-jumper. 


WHIFFER’S NEW PIPE. 


(1), Whiffer rather fancied that new pipe of his that he had bought with his half- 
year's savings. It was a beautiful plaster-of-Paris and candle-greese meerschaum,— 
(2), It was a bright idea to get Pat Cutty, the Irish navvy, to colour it for sim.— 
(3). Pat took to the notion, too. Beer and ‘baccy ad lib. in his spare time and five bob 
& week.——(4). “Shure ‘tis nearly finished, sor," observed Pat one day when Whiffer 
called round to see how the work progressed. “Give me yer cigarette a minute and 


= 


DANCING GIRLS. 


Awful language used by Sir Frederick Ginger, who finds after 
the tableau is over that he is stuck in his armour. But James 
the page luckily came to the rescue with a sardine tin-opener. 


The old sinner breaking the Sab-bath at Ostend last Sunday. 


London ; Printed by DALZIEL BROTUENS, at their Camden Press, High Street, N.W. and Published by tho Proprietor, GILPERT DALZIEL, at * The Slopertes,” 99 Shoo Lane, London, E.C.—Saturday. August §, 181. 


, or 


A SAD CASE, AND NO RE-DRESS. 


troy the poipe. Shurc it's as swate asa nut, it is."—(5). “Take it loike this, sor,” he 
continued, putting the cigarette in his mouth, “and give it a good tearin’ ‘ard draw. 
Loike this, Och! Whiro-o-o! Tare and ‘ounds, me face is ou foire! Och! Murdher! 
Oi've sucked the little blazin’ divil down me throat!" And poor Whiffer, having 
swallowed half a pintof nicotine also missed the soothing influence of the weed on this 


occasion. He sticks to cigarettes now, though Pat turns pale at the thought of them. 


| SOUR GRAPES. 
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* Why don't you do your hair in a fringe ?” m ae ant 
No. 6. “Do, in mercy, ladies, tell me which is No, 32? Ihave left my “What! and hide my forehead and look like a White- hovs ?--wate 
The girl who always faints. specs. in my other clothes, and can't see anything.” chapel costermonger ? Not if I know it!” Dob. willy 


